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The Presidents Cabinet. Studies in the Origin, Formation, 
and Structure of an American Institution. By Henry Barrett 
Learned. New Haven, Yale University Press, 191 2 — xii,47i pp. 

A History of the President 's Cabinet. By Mary L. HINSDALE. 
Michigan, George Ware, 191 1 — ix, 355 pp. 

It is not often that two so valuable books on the same subject 
appear within the space of a year. Between the two we probably 
have all we shall need for many years in the nature of a formal study of 
the president's council of advisers. If there is room for a third book 
on this subject, it should probably attempt to give the average citizen 
a short and clear description of the cabinet as it is today. 

Mr. Learned begins with a chapter on the significance of the Eng- 
lish cabinet ; then he tells us by what means cabinet functions were 
performed under the Continental Congress ; and after that he traces 
the development of the cabinet idea in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787. The constitution-makers rejected suggestions for revising 
and appointing councils ; but they could not so easily throw aside the 
plan for an advisory council. Some members of the convention 
wished to make such a body depend on the legislature, or to derive it 
from some other source than the executive. They believed that such 
an arrangement was necessary to avoid giving the executive over- 
whelming power. But after discussion it was decided to make the 
council depend on the president's will. The clause in which is found 
authority to create the cabinet is a simple one : it merely gives the 
president power to require the written opinions of the principal officers 
of state in matters pertaining to their respective departments. In 
Mr. Learned's opinion, the constitution-makers foresaw that this would 
lead to a council as vigorous as was necessary. Mason, of Virginia, 
and probably others, thought it gave the executive dangerous powers. 

The cabinet was a fixed institution by the end of Washington's first 
term (chapters iv,v and vi). The statutes creating the departments 
of state were silent on the subject, and it was the will of the president 
that brought the heads of department together in a council. This all 
seems elementary enough, but it is often forgotten ; for, as the author 
relates, a United States senator much esteemed for his historical learn- 
ing recendy said : " The law alone creates the cabinet." On the con- 
trary, custom is the origin of the cabinet. Washington might have 
conducted the government without such an institution ; and it is a fact 
that each cabinet is just the kind of a cabinet the president chooses to 
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make it. With some presidents it has been a truly consultative body, 
and its decisions have been more or less binding on the head of the 
government; but with others, notably with Jackson, it was a kind of 
council of war at which the orders of the commander were issued to 
the chief lieutenants. The truth is, the cabinet, being an extra-legal 
affair, takes its character from the will of the man who is, for the time 
being, the head of the government. In this sense it is difficult to say 
that the cabinet undergoes development, since a change introduced in 
one administration may be revoked in the next. It was, however, in 
1907 that the institution was at last mentioned in a law and to that 
extent received statutory recognition. At that time the salaries of the 
chief officers who are members of the cabinet were fixed at $12,000 a 
year. 

Six of Mr. Learned's thirteen chapters deal with the general features 
of the cabinet. The last of these treats of the happenings from 1793 
to the present. This is an unexpectedly brief treatment, but is prob- 
ably explained by the author's announced purpose to treat cabinet 
practices in a subsequent publication. Such a treatment is necessary 
for a complete understanding of the cabinet, but, if the temptation it 
offers be not resisted, it may run into a rather extensive history of 
American political affairs. Such an attempt Mr. Learned has not yet 
wished to make. The last half of his book deals with the new depart- 
ments of state created since 1789 and presents, in a final chapter, 
some general "Conclusions." For the most part the style is excel- 
lent. There are occasional repetitions, but these, no doubt, spring 
from the author's desire to be clear. 

Miss Hinsdale's plan has been to present the history of the cabinet 
administration by administration. A short introductory chapter brings 
the reader through the pre-constitutional period, after which each 
president has a chapter. Three general chapters close the book, 
dealing respectively with " The Principles of Cabinet Making," " The 
Cabinet and Congress " and " The Cabinet and the President." In 
the main part of the book the author gives much of what Mr. Learned 
calls the processes of the cabinet ; but here she is not always fortunate 
in her judgments. For example, we are told that Jackson's cabinet 
was weak, that it was reorganized, that members were dismissed or 
asked to resign, and that there was a " Kitchen Cabinet." But 
there is no intimate disclosure of the inner party motives which made 
the cabinet what it was, which led to its reorganization, and which 
made its history throughout subsequent vicissitudes. Miss Hinsdale 
in this part of her work has used manuscript material to a considerable 
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extent, and her book, as a whole, shows great industry. If the reader 

feels a certain lack of poise and judgment, he should remember that to 

gain an understanding of the many men who made up the political life of 

a long period of struggle and progress is a task which a lifetime of 

labor by the most earnest student may well leave incomplete. The 

author is to be commended for her conscientious examination of a vast 

amount of material and for presenting her results in a solid and well 

arranged form. Her three concluding chapters leave little to be desired 

in regard to the relations which they undertake to treat. 

J. S. Bassett. 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Le Roi et ses ministres pendant les trois derniers siecles de la 
monarchic Par Paul Viollet. Paris, Librairie de la Soci6t6 du 
Recueil Sirey, 1912. — x, 614 pp. 

In his earlier work on the political institutions of France, Histoire 
des institutions politiques et administra fives, Professor Paul Viollet has 
traced the development of the French constitution to the close of the 
middle ages. The volume before us is properly a continuation of this 
work and carries the discussion down to the close of the eighteenth 
century or, more specifically, to 1789. In this study, however, the 
author deals with the central administration only ; in a future work, 
" si Dieu me prete vie," he hopes to complete the subject by studies 
on the clergy, the estates general, the great judicial bodies and the 
finances of the monarchy. It has, of course, not been possible to 
eliminate these subjects entirely from the present work on the king and 
his agents, but their treatment is incidental only. 

The work begins with an introductory chapter on the kingdoms and 
dominions of the kings of France. We are accustomed to look on the 
territories ruled by the Bourbons as one French kingdom ; but the 
author shows that several patches of border territory, such as Beam, 
Navarre and Provence, claimed an autonomous existence and were 
joined to France by some sort of personal union. Time soon reduced 
the autonomous rights of these territories to mere fiction ; ' ' mais 
combien chere aux Provencaux, cette fiction!" (page 14). The 
expansion of the French dominions toward the Pyrenees, the Alps and 
the Rhine is traced in some detail, and considerable attention is paid 
to the terms of the great series of treaties that began with the adjust- 
ments of Cateau-Cambresis (1559). Colonial expansion is also 
touched upon, and an account is given of the international privileges 
enjoyed by the Bourbon monarchs, especially in the Ottoman Empire, 



